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THE NEW JERUSALEM 


and 


A cold douche for half-a-loaf Socialists 


~ Do we now disband? 
* * * 

That question is not asked in fun. 
It is asked seriously, and it is our 
answer to the deluge of slush 
which has greeted the Beveridge 
Report in certain circles. Not all, 
thank God. 

One would think to hear the chorus 
of cock-a-doodle-oos that Socialism 
had been won: that we have only to 
polish off a few little spots in this war, 
and the nation, particularly the work- 
ing part of it, can then sit back to 
enjoy the new millennium, to roll in 
payments, pensions and perquisites for 
ever and a day. 

Gone by magic is the blood and 
sweat and toil and tears. The new 
world beckons. In place of sobs, we 
get security, in place of blood we get 
blotto on our income, and instead ot 
pay, pay, pay, we draw the payments 
while the duster is caretully covered 
over the premiums. 

One asks then, in all seriousness, 
why go on, if this is the end of the 
road? Why fight on, if this is 
Socialism? What worlds are there to 
conquer now Beveridge has reported, 
and the Dawn and the Day are here? 

We are sorry to give this cold douche 
to those who think (or talk as if) 
Socialism had arrived. The fight for 
Beveridge may well, if we allow it, put 


our fight for Socialism in the shade. 
For while the factories and the finances 
remain in private hands there can be 
no real security for the workers; no, 
nor in any Beveridge plan. 


* * * 


Let us ask another question. How 
far is the Beveridge Report a, disher 
for the Labour Party—something to 
deflect our aim, to draw our claws, 
to provide a substitute for Socialism, 
or an alternative, in a contented race 
of robots who would never have the 
guts to want anything better? How 
far, too, is this curiously-timed plan 
to be used as the carrot which will 
entice the Labour Party donkey on and 
on the while he is tied to the Coalition 
chariot, and to the Tories who drive 
it? To what extent will “Beveridge” 
be used to extend the lite of this 
Government, the “united front” in 
politics, and an interregnum in which 
Capitalism continues to entrench itselt 
and secure its profits? 


Our candid opinion is that while 
the Beveridge Report is a recognition 
of the evils and injustices of Society 
it is no cure for them; and only a 
temporary palliative, which attribute 
could be destroyed to-morrow by a 


further change in money values. 
Let us not be deluded. Socialists 


must work on. 


\ 
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The Beveridge plan leaves the whole 
structure of Society unchanged. And 
we deny that in a capitalist society one 
can put the workers on a permanent 
plane of equality and justice. Is not 
that the essence of Labour teaching 
all these years? Are we now to dis- 
card and forget it? 

With Beveridge in full swing th 
capitalist has only to raise prices and 
the benefits become negligible. Will 
he do it? Can he do it? Let us see. 

Old Age Pensions came into being 
on 1st January, 1909.. We happen to 
have by us grocery bills for that date, 
receipt for a suit of clothes, boots and 
other payments and a remembrance of 
house rents and other items. The 
figures prove a far more than is ad- 
mitted rise in: prices up to the period 
before this war broke out. Here are 
a few examples of 1909 prices—boots 
6/6, suit 25/-, socks 4'%4d., lard 3d., 
leg of mutton 5'Ad. Ib., currants 21%4d., 
cigarettes 3d. for 1o. House rent 
(provinces) 5/9. | 

The iact is that the Beveridge {2 a 
week is not a lot more in value than the 
10/- given to Old Age Pensioners in 
1909. Is the clock going backward, or 
forward? 

The wealth and the money (two 
things note) are still to remain, in 
capitalist control and possession. The 
Banks are still to be free to raise or 
lower the value of those pensions as 
they please. The owner may raise 
prices and pass his share of the burden 
on. Will they do. it? Not half! 


* * * 


So then if our voice jars on the 
chorus (and we hope it will be heard 
above it), it is just because our 
Socialist training was all too carefully 
thorough and complete. 


The Labour Party will not, we trust, 
follow a will o’ the wisp, nor be 
dragged at the heels of a chariot. 


Its great message and teaching is to 
urge forward the Socialist solution, 
and not to accept less in full discharge. 


Local Parties have a share of this 
burden. It is not always popular to 
look a gift horse in the mouth. But 
we remember “the rich man will do 
anything for the worker—except get 
off his back.” The Beveridge Report 
is the final vindication of this truth. 


And he whose back is ridden should 
not delude himself or others. This 
won't throw the rider. Maybe he wiil 
be firmer in the saddle. 


publication. This is a very useful 


publication. The information it con-— 


tains is both of Party and propaganda 
value. : 


The “Edinburgh Clarion,” organ 
of the West Edinburgh D.L.P., has now 
attained its third birthday. It is 
priced at 2d. John Taylor, in a con- 
gratulatory message, refers 
“Edinburgh Clarion” as a lively colt. 
This it appears to be and we don’t 
think any the worse of it, for that. 
Anyway, “E’en the ranks of Tuscany 
can scarce forbear to cheer,” for there 
is even a message of goodwill from the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh! 


“You cannot entirely cut out all 


forms of written or spoken communi-— 


cation, so we venture to try and keep 
alive our ‘South Bradford Record’; just 
to leave our supply lines open, and our 
avenues of communication free.” So 
says the Editor of. the journal just 


The “Barnet Labour Review,” from 
which we quote elsewhere in this issue, — 
is now in its eighth year of continuous — 


to the 


named in its November issue. We wish - 


that many more journals had taken 
the same point ot view. A network 
of Labour and Co-operative papers 
throughout the country would prove an 
immense weapon in our hands. Prior 
to 1939 this weapon was gradually 
being extended. ‘ 


From Swansea (Coun. J. G. Davies, 
J.P., Agent and Secretary), we hear 
that “Our Flag Day. and Collection 
realised over £460, and we had over 
£300 in donations. I sent a cheque to 
the National Council of Labour yester- 
day for £800, bringing our total to 
£1,675, and we hope to make this 
figure {2,000 by the end of the year.” 


From Clapham we hear that in spite 
of having to find new offices twice at 
the beginning of the war, and a loss 
of more than halt the members due 
to bombing, evacuation and call-up, 
the Party is functioning very well. 
Three Women’s Sections meet once a 
week and the office is open every morn- 
ing for free advice and information. 
Ward meetings, which were’ held fort- 
nightly during the summer, have now 
been extended to weekly meetings. 
The Parliamentary Candidate, Mr. 
John Battley, J.P., L.C.C., has written 
a booklet on “Why Pay the Political 
Levy?” During the year 60 new mem- 
bers have been made. 
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LIVING POLITICS— 


The Social Element at Work 


_ In the days when politics were the 
plaything of the few, and when elec- 
tions were mostly financed and were 
the exclusive concern of the rich 
candidates involved in them, the social 
element in politics was a minor 
concern. 

With the extension of the franchise 
and the modern growth of great far- 
flung political Parties a fresh factor 
has entered on the scene and has 
kardly, been noticed, or at any rate 
remarked upon in any quarter. 

As the number of local parties has 
_ grown and political machines have 
developed, the organisers and _secre- 
taries have instinctively sought to 
asscciate social functions with them, 
in order to cement and amalgamate the 
membership. This has not always been 
regarded as “sound. lines” on which 
to build a Party; yet we are firmly 
convinced no sounder lines could be 
found. And the alternative is failure. 

If we examine the traits in British 
character we shall discover that the 
Briton is not, like some of the conti- 
nentals, instinctively a political animal. 
That is perhaps why he is no revolu- 
tionary. Anyway, the fact is there. 

At election times the fighting spirit 
rises. John Citizen gets excited. But 
the whole business with him is not so 
much one of deep conviction (how we 
wish it were otherwise) as of sides. 
The thing resolves itself into a spec- 
tacular contest, a gigantic football 
match. The sporting instinct prevails, 
and after the shouting John settles 
down. And rarely after any—election 
contest have any great changes hap- 
pened, so perhaps John was right after 
all not to continue to remain excited. 

Now this feature in our character 
explains a lot of “apathy.” It explains 
why the wonder men we find at elec- 
tions, doing mountains of work, and 
fairly making things hum, drift away 
in the humdrum of the peace period, 
and may even be tound on the other 
side next time. 

The whole complex is a problem in 
organisation. 

But say what we like in derogation, 
the Britisher has his strong points. 
He loves sport, of sorts;-and contrary 
to many diagnoses of his character, he 
loves conviviality and is a_ social 
animal. : 


As to pubs, the facts are historic: in 
later days the chapels were social 
centres. Tea-fights, “entertainments,” 
outings, fairs, shows, trips, and now 
pictures—the life of the people has 
shown in a hundred ways what the 
Briton will work and sacrifice for: that 
he loves company and that he will 
become a mixer if sufficiently tempted. 


Yet with all this clear to us, are 
we to beckon our countrymen and 
women to the austere lite, to a com- 
radeship of dry economics, to the 
humdrum toil of building parties that 
incessantly talk shop (when they 
aren’t quarrelling), the only interlude 
and enjoyment being more speeches or 
lectures for the elite, followed by a 
canvass on the raw for yet more 
ascetics like ourselves who never will 
be found in sufficient abundance? 


Ye Gods! How many Parties have 
tried that on? And failed. 


On the other hand other Parties, 
instinctively, as we have pointed out, 
have tried the obvious course. They 
have tried to live their Socialism, and 
to make their Parties a part of the 
people’s life. How some of them 
have succeeded is written in the Book 
of Life. 

For it is they who have won seats, 
and captured councils, and pushed 
our Faith to the fore, so that to-day, 
the national character has actually 
been altered in some respects; and 
from sheer individualism the Britisher 
has become almost instinctively a 
Socialist. 

You may question that that is so. 
Then let my questioner state his case 
in these columns and [ll answer it. 

And what is more. It is the extent 
to which we make our Party a part of 
the people, catering for its appetites 
and needs, both in pleasure and in 
matters of the mind and the use of 
leisure, that we shall become stronger. 
That force in politics will go furthest 
and last longest which is necessary to 
the people’s life, which indeed is in- 
dispensable to it. We say nothing 
of the bedrock financial stability otf 
such a course, or of the fact that in 
evil days: a Party may be deserted, 
but it is far less likely to be so left, 
when the Party and the people are one 
through all the walks of life. 
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The Duties of nish 
~L.L.P. Auditors 


Next month, hundreds of Local 


Labour Party auditors will be busy on — 


their annual work. 

It is, therefore, a good time to say a 
few words upon their functions, and 
equally to press tor the consideration 
ot the suggestion we made some time 


ago for the appointment of a few- 


national or regional qualified auditors 
who might be called in when occasion 
required, 

Needless to say, equally with the 
legal axiom that no man can be a 
judge in his own cause, no man can 
audit lis ,own accounts. Therefore, 
no member of an executive presenting 
a statement of accounts can act as 
auditor. 

An auditor’s: duties, limitations and 
responsibilities are by no means well 
understood. An auditor is not to be 
a mean, prying, poking, mischief- 
creating and suspicious official irrita- 
ting the person whose accounts are 
audited and stirring up trouble for a 
future meeting. 

Nor is an auditor responsible for the 
accounts in the same way as is the 
secretary or whoever keeps the books. 
An auditor audits the books, receipts, 
papers, etc., as presented to him, and 
a fraud in these matters, not discern- 
able on reasonable examination can- 
not be laid to the charge of the 
auditor. 

On the other hand “reasonable care” 
is always necessary on the part of the 
auditors. And the auditors have the 
right, indeed, the obligation, to 
demand explanations, or production ot 
proof, where an item, or the absence 
of an item, seems unsatisfactory to 
them. 

This disposes of the suggestion we 
once heard that an auditor is only re- 
sponsible for the correctness of the 
figures, ie. the additions, transfers, 
etc. This is emphatically not the case. 
Indeed, in an extreme case an auditor 
may incur legal responsibility it 
neglect on his part results in someone 
suffering loss. 

An auditor’s main function is to 
ascertain and certify that the state- 
ment of accounts is a true picture of 
the financial state of the organisation. 

Obviously that certificate cannot be 
given on‘a mere statement of cash in- 


come and expenditure. A balance 
sheet showing all liabilities and assets 
is always necessary, and an auditor 
should ask for one in order to com- 
plete his work. 


Auditors should, as far as practic- 
able, work together and give a joint 
certificate. lt is not necessary that 
every item should be jointly checked 
where auditors are responsible persons 
and have trust in one another. 


An auditor has the right to attend 
the meeting at which his report is 
given. Indeed, it is most desirable he 
should do so though questions as to 
the accuracy of the accounts, or Con- 
cerning items therein, should obviously 
be addressed, not to the auditors, but 
to the officers presenting the accounts. 


Unfortunately, in Party meetings, 
auditors are frequently - appointed 
promiscuously, and the posts are filled 
from the hang-over, or residue, after 
all the important offices are filled. 

This is wrong. The auditors hold 
an important responsible office. They 
are the protectors of the officers, the 
Party, and, what is often forgotten, of 
the public, too. 

There is a minimum of knowledge 
and ability required in an auditor 
which fact implies that a good choice 
should be made. Moreover, in the 
course of the year, if the auditors look 
at their job as they ought to do before 
their period is up, suggestions can 
often be made that make for better 
book-keeping, and betterment probably 
in other directions as well. 


Lord Strabolgi in the “Hull Sentinel”: 


“When members of our Party are 
attacked in the Capitalist press it is a 
sign that they are doing something 
good for the Labour and_ Socialist 
cause.” 


One may ask whether, by the. same 
token, the leaders of our Party are 
doing no good for the Labour and 
Socialist cause when the Capitalist 
Press salivates over them and tells the 
world what wonderful fellows they 
really are? 


a 
4 
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-REGIONALISM-— 


Coventry L.P’s Alternatives 


_ Apropos of our article in last month’s 
issue dealing with Regionalism in 
Local Government matters, there is 
already abundant evidence of the 
opposition (not all interested, as we 
remarked), which certain fore-casted 
schemes are going to arouse: as it 
Labour hadn’t already enough on hand 
in its challenges to the economic 
foundations of society and the work ot 
re-building after the war. 

The provinces are making them- 
selves heard, and it is noticeable that 
schemes for high and mighty, far- 
from-the-people regional authorities 
emanate mostly from people steeped in 
London experience and knowing no 
other. They cannot conceive that the 
provinces present a different problem, 
and that in the country, save for a few 
services that lend themselves to treat- 
ment over wider areas, the people still 
want to control their public affairs 
themselves and in their localities. 

* * * 


It is significant that the first sign of 
counter-proposals comes from Coventry, 
a city where at least it can be said, 
there is a _ well-developed corporate 
sense, and able men as qualified to 
speak on this matter as any found 
elsewhere. 

The Coventry Labour Party has 
issued a document, entitled, ‘Local 
Government in the Post-War-World,’ 
and.in this they say:— 

“The Provisional Proposals circu- 
lated by the Local Government Depart- 
ment of the Party are, in our, opinion, 
little more than an-attempt to apply 
the capitalist principle of rationalisa- 
tion to the existing structure of Local 
Government.’ Despite the bitter ex- 
perience of the workers from the effects 
of industrial rationalisation in the 
inter-war years, the Party proposes to 
apply similar methods to the re-organi- 
sation of Local Government. Democracy 
must inevitably suffer in the process. 

“In the name otf efficiency Local 
Government is to be remade. At least 
75 per cent. of the elected representa- 
tives now participating in Local 
Government, and self-government are 
to be rendered redundant so that Local 
Government may. be organised accord- 
ing to the most up-to-date, big busi- 


ness methods. Future possibilities of 
local and especially: labour initiative 
will vanish with the creation of larger 
administrative areas. Access to the | 
various Government Ministries is to 
be made more difticult by the interposi- 
tion of Regional authorities. As the 
present financial arrangements are 
apparently acceptable, such essentially 
capitalist efficiency proposals. are 
bureaucratic. | Regional authorities 
will be raised upon the basis of a 
financial system which has been slowly 
strangling real democratic Local 
Government for years. 


“Any proposals following these lines, 
that is proposals which, if carried out, 
would reduce democratic representa- 
tion, increase the control of Local 
Authorities by the Central Govern- 
ment, discount local initiative, and 
,accept the present financial arrange- 
ments after the war, can only lead to 
the kind of government efficiency 
which goes by the name of Fascism 
and should be resisted rather than 
encouraged by the Labour Party.” 

* * * 


Coventry Labour Party proceed to 
outline certain financial and other 
immediately-needed changes and 
reforms in Local Government adminis- 
tration. As these would take up more 
space than we can give to the matter 
this month, we delete them now, and 
shall print them next month. 

The alternatives on the broad 
general question as raised by the L.P.s 
tentative proposals, are as follow, and 
these we print as germane to the wider 
issue, with which we are now dealing: 

“All Local Authorities to have direct 
access to the various Government 
Ministries and no intermediate 
authority to be interposed between 
local and central government. All 
organisations and services which were 
satisfactorily administered locally in 
peace time and have been nationalised 
for war purposes to revert to the Local 
Authority as soon as may be after the 
cessation of hostilities. 

“No compulsory amalgamation ot 
adjacent authorities or re-definition of 
areas to take place until local authori- 
ties are given the opportunity to 
develop their own resources under the 


altered financial arrangements. Every 
facility should be given to adjacent 
urban districts and rural districts to 
amalgamate when this seems desirable. 
The Ministry of Works and Planning 


should set up a research department — 


to study the problem comprehensively 
and make the fullest information 
available to all Local Authorities to- 
gether with all the information relat- 
ing to the most recent developments in 
the kindred problem of co-ordination 
within authorities. 
be given compulsory powers to amal- 
gamate authorities only after a speci- 
fied number of years and a careful 
examination of local conditions and 
circumstances. 

“Local Government has proved on 
its present. basis to be capable ot 
taking the heavy stresses put upon it 
by enemy action, even at a time when 
there is a big drain on man and woman 
power to the Armed Forces from local 
administrative departments. Mutual 
aid which has come trom the Region 
could also have come directly from 
the State to the Borough and County 
Councils, and tampering with the 
boundaries of Local Authorities and 
the permanent seconding of functions 
to Regional Councils does not touch 
the root of present-day problems in 
the localities. 

“The proposals before the Parties 
leaves unexplored, the fundamental 
question of how Regional Councils 
are to be set up, though there is a 
broad hint that they must be consti- 
tuted on a democratic basis. A straight 
lead on this issue is necessary since it 
is not clear whether the representa- 
tives on Regional Councils are to be 
chosen by direct electoral representa- 
tion or by delegated election from the 
Borough and County Councils. No 
system would be satisfactory unless it 
provides for proportional representa- 
tion on Regional Councils, based not 
on geographical areas, but on popula- 
tions in those areas, and such gains as 
have been secured by the Party should 
net be set off by a merger into larger 
units of administration as envisaged 
by the ‘proposals’. 

“The Labour Party has for years 
propagated the principle of State 
ownership of the land, mines, transport, 
banks, etc., and within the framework 
of State organisation of these services, 
the Local Authorities on their present 
basis should be vested with more 
powers, and the Enabling Bills 
suggested by the Coventry Party would 
provide the means. 
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The Ministry to 


General Election — Now? 


_—The Committee Reports — 


Our readers will have noted reports 
in the press to the effect that the Home 
Office Committee, which was to en- 
quire into the possibilities of an elec- 
tion in wartime has now presented its 
report. The announcement, made as 
we are going to press, makes it impos- 
sible for us to deal fully with the 
matter in this issue. 


As long ago as the early part of 
1940 we put forward in this Journal, 
suggestions for the 
emergency election (should the need for 
one arise) which were very similar to 


those which-the Committee has now © 


adopted. 


We are delighted also to note that 
the Committee has taken up the sug- 
gestion for a live register, that is t 


say, continuous registration. That is | 


a proposal which was put forward by 
us as long ago as 1929 and has been 
continuously pressed since. The pro- 
posal ayoids the disenfranchisement 
of large sections of the community 
owing to registration delays and other 
causes. 


The Report also deal with Redistri- 
bution and recommends partial re- 
distribution. This idea is challenged 
by the Labour members of the Com- 
mittee who express a separate opinion 
on this matter. 


Labour Party Literature 


The attention of our readers is drawn 
to the announcement of three new 
Labour Party pamphlets which are 
advertised on our back page. Copies 
have just been rceived as we go to 
press and the pamphlets will be 
reviewed in our next issue. 


(Concluded from page 15.) 
speeches. It is astounding how fre- 
quent is the disparity in the measures, 
but how often the lesser measure 
gains rapidly in value. 

Another exercise will be to read 
Labour’s few journals and magazines. 
Miss A, will note that the writers are 
no longer the familiars. New names, 
new ideas are surging up: yet another 
sign of the changes that are overdue, 
and the simplification of Miss A.’s task 
of getting to know who’s who in our 
Movement: and why. 


$ 


taking of an 


on the Councils ? 


The following article, which ap- 
peared in the Barnet Labour Review, 
is by Councillor C. W. Dumpleton, 
J-P., Parliamentary Candidate for the 
St. Albans Division. Its sound sense 
makes it worth reproduction here:— 


This is a question often asked by 
people who really mean “Why intro- 
duce Labour politics?” Frequently it 
is asked sincerely by non-politically- 
minded people who, because they 
haven’t thought deeply enough on the 
subject, have a yague sentimental idea 
that Party politics are irrelevant where 
local government affairs are concerned. 


There are really two answers to this 
question. There is a general common- 
sense answer, which could be applied 
by any political party and there is 
also, tor Labour people, the specifically 
Socialist answer. 


First, then, the general answer. It 
is the essence of our democratic 
system that members of local authori- 
ties are “representatives” of the 
electors in their particular districts. 
They do not sit on local councils to 
represent themselves or any particular 
group. ‘They should, therefore, be able 
to know and speak for the general 
opinions and wishes of the electorate. 
This can only be done effectively when 
the candidate for election has placed 
before the electors a considered policy 
which, if successful, he can claim has 
been accepted and endorsed by the 
people he represents. 


It is making a farce of democracy 
if the electors are persuaded to vote 
for candidates merely because they are 
“sood fellows,’ or because they have 
a record. for philanthropy. The 
electors- should be given credit for 
having enough intelligence _—to 
form a judgment on matters of local 
government policy and should be chal- 
lenged to face up to their responsibility 
to take an active part in civic affairs. 


‘This cannot be done better than by 


placing betore the voters a programme 
or policy which is; not the single 
opinion of one individual but which, 
rather, represents the collective wisdom 
of, a party or group with:n the 
community. 

The so-called “Independents” one 


finds on local Councils are very often 
nomineés of Chambers of Commerce 
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a Why “Party” Politics. 


or Property Owners’ Associations and 
not genuinely non-party. Where there 
is a large proportion of really indepen- 
dent members who represent no-one 
but themselves, what a weakness it is. 
All ‘pull in their own way and advocate 
their own pet views. What endless — 
wasteful discussion and bickering it 
causes! 


In comparison, note the effective 
team work of the Labour Party group. 
Having received their mandate, they 
know what the people want. By dis- 
cussion and arrangement they plan 
their work; they achieve a collective 
grasp of the problems to be tackled. 
and bring the total experience and 
knowledge of all members of the group 
to bear on any issue, while the “Inde- 
pendents” are still at “sixes and 
sevens.” Eight Labour members work- 
ing as a team on the County Council 
of eighty members are, in my view, 
more effective than three times their 
number working independently. 


This is very important from the 
general democratic ‘standpoint, but for 
Socialists, of course, there could be 
no other approach to local govern- 
ment than the Party approach. Be- 
tween non-socialists and socialists there 
is a sharp cleavage in outlook because 
the former are trying to work within 
the framework of, and to maintain, a 
social order which the latter believe 
should be progressively transformed 
into something entirely different. 


Therefore, whatever may be the 
situation at this moment as a result 
of the war, basically there is-a gulf 
which divides sccialists from non- 
socialists because we want to revolu- 
tionise the whole basis of social and 
economic life. Any central govern- 


ment that sets out on a programme of 


socialisation can be greatly aided or 
hindered in its efforts by the kind ot 
response it receives trom the local 
governing bodies of the country. It 
is important, then, that parallel with 
our efforts to return a Labour Govern- 
ment to power in Whitehall when the 
opportunity comes; there should be 
similar determination to see that that 
Government shall receive the maximum 
amount of co-operation trom the local 
authorities of the country by placing 
upon them people of like outlook and 
convictions. 

If, and when, the electors have sent 
a majority of Sccialists to Westminster 
it will clearly be evident that they 
also want a majority at the Town Hall. 
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Account-keeping 
for Local Labour Parties 


* 


~ (Continued) 


We are now nearing? the end of this 
series of articles, and one or two hints 
of a general nature may not come 
amiss. 

In the first place _whoever keeps 
books should aim at clean and clear 
entries, directness and _ tidiness. 

A man may be a novice at book- 
keeping, but if his figures are clear and 
his entries neat and careful, they will 
tend towards accuracy. Additions 
should always be checked, and cross- 
checked, where possible. There are 
several means for doing this. 

Never stint space or trouble over the 

“particulars” item. When money is 
received it should be crystal clear in 
the books as to who paid it and for 
what purpose. ‘he same applies to 
the expenditure side. 

Sometimes two or three lines may 
be taken up with such particulars. 

In such cases make the cash entry 
opposite the last line of the particulars 
as this avoids confusion. Thus:— 

Paid to Pastemup Billpost- £ s. d. 

ing Co., Ltd., Flowery 
Lane, Muddington (50 
double-crown posters, 
Gingers meeting, 28th 
December -2942)) cii.wn-«s 15 0 

We have shewn how, when all income 
and expenditure for a particular case, 
or period, has been entered up, it 
becomes necessary to show a balance. 
If there is no expenditure the balance, 
of course, exactly equals the income 
side. 

Now balances must always be carried 
somewhere. Maybe it is only to the 
next sheet to begin over again, in 
which case the balance goes over to 
the opposite side, and becomes income. 
There is a golden rule there, which 
must never be forgotten, 

When a balance is paid over by one 
Secretary to another the item is entered 
by the receiving secretary as an income 
item, icc. on the Dr. side for the 
receiver is always debtor in the books 


for the amount he receives. Another 
golden rule. Vhus:— 

Dr i Sent 
1942. 
Dec. 28. Received trom 


Mr. Jinks, Social Secret tary 
(balance of vear’s profit) 2 


n 
° 
(e) 


We have given this instance because 
in the case of Social Committees, and 
in several other instances, two prac- 
tices are in vogue among Local Labour 
Parties. 

In the above instance it will be seen 
that in the Party Secretary’s book no 


particulars will be found of what the 


Social Committee received or spent, 
merely the amount of the profit, i.e. 
the sum handed over. 

In all such cases it is proper for 
the Local Party to receive a separate 
statement of accounts from the Social 


Committee (or other body) giving their. 


income and expenditure in full. Un- 
fortunately this is not always done and 
the accounts, as presented to members, 
may as a consequence be woefully in- 
complete and give no full picture of 
the Party’s activities. 

The alternative plan is to transfer the 
figures in the Social Secretary’s book 
bodily into the Party Secretary’s book, 
just as one carries bodily the totals 
on a page of an account over to the 
next sheet—tor one does not balance 
every sheet of a cash book. 

In such case the Party Secretary 
enters the full amount of the income 
in his own book, also the expenditure. 

These entries are not like balances. 
Each side of the Social Committee’s 
cash book is picked up, so to speak, 
and transferred bodily to the D.L.P.— 
income to income side, and éxpendi- 
ture to expenditure. 

The D.L.P. Secretary takes charge 
of the receipts and the _ balance 
of cash, which becomes absorbed in 
his own cash balances and is reposed 
in the bank or a treasurer’s hands as 
the case may be. For completeness 
of account this process is’ best. 

Now it is clear that as a Party 
Secretary is receiving 
receive in an active Party) all sorts of 
income, at various dates, some simpli- 
fication of the items is necessary for 
the proper purpose of the Annual 
Report. 

We have advocated analysis columns 
the totals of which should at any time 
exactly equal the “total” column of 
income, except (in the case of the 
income side) for the balance brought 
forward at the beginning of the year. 


mass stalin ence 


(or should 


? 


% 
t 
$ 


4 
4 r 
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‘With this system the Secretary has 
only to copy out the totals and his 
Financial Statement is complete. ~ 


ra 


2 In general, analysis columns should 


provide for: 
Affiliation Fees, 
Members’ contributions 
(sometimes detailed for wards), 
Donations, 
' Special money-raising efforts 
(detailed), 
_ Socials, etc., 


and, of course, such other items, as 


_ Election Funds, Candidates’ Contri- 
butions, etc., as may be necessary. 
Ther is another method of detailing 


- which avoids analysis columns and 


utilises the Ledger. 
We have not thought fit in these 
articles, which are purely tor begin- 


_ ners, to enlarge upon the Ledger, and 


the elaborate book-keeping that can 
be built up by “double entry” and 
so forth. But a simple Ledger is 
always practicable. 

In the system now under discussion 
one “opens,” i.e. heads, certain pages 
of the Ledger with those items (and 
others) listed above. We then have 
in the Ledger an Affiliation Fees 
Account, a Membership Contributions 
Account, and so forth. The same for 
expenditure. is 

In the columns of most cash books 
we see a narrow column usually just 
in front of the Cash Columns. It is 
used for entering the Ledger folios to 
which items have been transferred. 
The proccess is to copy each entry into 
the appropriate page in the Ledger, 
though here of course, descriptive 
details are not required. 

We can imagine tew Secretaries will 
preter Ledger posting to analysis 
columns, but both may be required in 
some types of parties with big and 
complicated dealings. 

One final hint. When a Ledger is 
kept, always copy the Party’s Annual 
Financial Statement on to a_ special 
page, reserving several pages for 
successive years. 


(Concluded) 


(Concluded from next column.) 


as I said, the conference I had 
attended was called to discuss ways 
and means of counteracting a decline 
in the attendance of Borough and T.C. 
monthly meetings). There are a 
hundred opportunities and a glorious 
chance for the L.P. if it can only 
organise it. 
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A “Forces” View of 
The Labour Party 


The following extract is from a letter 

, we have received from..a_ valued 
friend in the Forces and one who has 
had successful experieice in Local 

Party organisation. 

For obvious reasons we are unable 
to give his name and we have also 
deleted the names of the towns 
mentioned in his letter. The matter 
in the letter will, however, give many 
of us food for thought :— 

I must admit that apart from the 
terrible waste of time I’ve thoroughly 
enjoyed my eight months of army life, 
and have made many contacts and 
friends, including an ex-Divisional Sec- 
retary of , Secretary of a Left Book 
Club in , a ward secretary from 
C.P. branch secretary from 

, all thrown together in one 
unit. We’ve- had some really fine 
discussions and chats about the past, 
present and future. 

I had the pleasure a week ago to 
attend a meeting of the Divisional 
L.P. and T.C., called for the purpose 
of ‘stimulating interest amongst the 
members. About 100 delegates 
attended. I must admit though that 
this was the first sign of any L.P. 
activity I had come across in my 
wanderings. There seems to be no 
widespread interest in the policy of the 
party, although the M.O.I. and the CP. 
can attract good attendances to their 
meetings despite the fine show of 
political contortionism exhibited in the 
past. ; 

Frankly, I’m quite worried about 
the lack of any apparent nation-wide 
appeal of the party to the rank and 
file. We've had some good debates 
and discussions, and while the ma- 
jority are showing a leftward tendency 
in the hope of building that better 
world, they are lacking the necessary 
leadership. 

Many looked to Cripps, but have 
been badly shaken “by his performance 
in the Cabinet. This war has made 
nearly every adult and adolescent 
politically conscious. Since the out- 
break of war, to give one instance, the 
M.OJ. have run a regular Sunday 
evening meeting at one of the cinemas 
in , with speakers of varying 
calibre, but on nearly every occasion 
the cinema has been packed (and yet, 


* (Concluded in preceding column.) 
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BY THE EDITOR 


Down Under 


’Twas a Southern Sea, a Pacific isle, 
blue waters, and green torest starred 
with red flowers, tringing a white-hot 
‘beach. The sun one couldn’t look at. 
One guessed, however, that the sky 
was a blue of sorts. 


Anyway, one could look at the 
Kanakas on the beach. Bananas on 
the beach would be better in allitera- 
tion, and pleasanter in prospect, for 
one doesn’t hesitate to look a naked 
banana in the face. But, Kanakas: 
glad I wasn’t there. 


Britain’s one-time empire in the 
East was won by men like Joe, chaps 
who faced a lot, saw a lot and did a 
lot. So a word about Joe. 


Please dismiss from your thoughts 
that Empire builders are all of a type. 
They’re not; and fat men, thin men, 
tall men, litthe men, dark men, fair 
men, good men, bad men, mostly the 
latter, have all done their bit. 


Joe was a fat man and a very fat 
man at that. Fair or dark, shaved or 
bearded, doesn’t matter. He was a 
licensed recruiter, not specially good 
or bad, and he was afflicted with a 
wooden leg. A croc. did that, ump- 
teen years before, but Joe just canried 
on, not consciously building an Empire, 
but creating those conditions which 
made it necessary for the Empire to 
follow. For the “Flag” must protect 
its citizens, you know; and even it 
they stir up “trouble,” well, “trouble” 
just cannot be allowed. 


Joe had “trade” to do with win- 
some lads and ladies on the beach. 
He wanted them for indentured labour 
in Queensland, and he got so much a 
head when delivered, signed and 
sealed at Brisbane. That, of course, 
was in virtuous Victoria’s days, when 
virtue was the foible of the frump, and 
vice became our bonny builders 
better. We're nicer now, though we 
haven’t a Pacific Charter, even yet! 

So Joe sat in the front of the boat, 
a sample of the bulk of the great white 
queen. And the boat was close in 
shore. And the bananas, drat it— 
something skinned?—yes, the Kanakas, 
stood in the water, and wondered. Up 


Humour or tragedy—which ? 


TWO FAT MEN | 


in the hills the bushmen ate each 
other, and ate Kanakas, too. Did these 


white sailors want the poor Kanakas ~ 


for a juicy meal at sea? 

Joe, the representative of Empire, 
thought to begin by impressing the 
simple native with the power of his 
magic. The “comrades” gathered 
round. Joe pulled out his pistol and 
shot at his own foot; shot it right 
through. Nothing happened, but a 
hole, if a hole (or an ‘ole whichever 
is grammar) can happen! 

Awe, the foundation of every Empire, 
seized on those naked bananas. There 
was more to come. Joe now pulled 
out his sheath knite. He struck 
viciously at the calf of his leg. The 
blade extended two inches on the other 
side! And still he laughed, and with- 
drew the blade. 


Now a Kanaka can be awfully imita- 
tive when Satan prompts him, as he 
often does. Sat behind Joe in the 
boat the first recruit now essayed an 
imitation. Joe stooped forward to 
leave the boat. He was, as I have 
shown, a large man, wind-blown and 
ponderous like an oceanic charter. 
Quick as thought descended the knife; 
right in the mass of the mountain. 


Readers, I have heard of the heavens 
being “torn,” of catastrophic happen- 
ings that “convulsed nature,” of the 
veil of the temple that was rent: in 
twain, and when all that happened to 
Joe at once,, he raised a yell—no, not 
an ordinary yell, Mr. Printer, but a 
Y-E-L-L, the like of which has not 
been heard on earth before, unless it 
was when Krakatoa near by, blew the 
lid off in 1883. They heard that one 
500 miles away. 


Then things happened. The sky 
lifted —and stayed put. The forest 
fringe fell back. Four men fell out of 
the boat into the water. The niggers 
on the beach gave one gasp and dashed 
for shelter up the forest glades that 
rained cocoanuts. 


As for the banana in the boat when 
they looked for him he was gone. 


Mayhap he dissolved into his elements; ' 


maybe, he, too, fell into the water, 
and was devoured by sharks. It is 


| 


a alah ata 


more comforting, however, to think of 
his rescue, and the dinner he made 
for his frightened comrades, by way 
of poetic but compulsory restitution. 

Probably, in this cannibal land his 
head adorns the tent of some old 
chief, and the skull is shown to little 
children as being associated with the 
big noise of 18—, and the unseemly 
happenings of that day. 

I must draw a veil on the rest of the 
proceedings. Joe, laid on an oarsman’s 
seat, wrong side up, was rowed back, 
for only Captain could remove that 
knife. 

How a man climbs a ship’s rope 
with a knife in his stern I don’t 
know, nor how a really fat man can 
climb one at all. But Joe got up and 
they heeled him over a gun for repairs. 

The captain did the job by lantern- 
light. “Sewing it up, seamanlike,” so 
he said. But the details don’t matter 
so much as the loss to our Empire of 
those recruits. 

But that yell!—British to the back—; 
there, I nearly said it! We ought to 
be proud of that, for there was none 
like it ere before, and will be, never- 
more. Let then our pride and our 
chests expand. For in our Empire’s 
long and honoured history we have 
often been proud of far less things. 

And if you doubt my story go to 


-hell—the hell of the Sandwich Islands! 


For there they tell you tales far taller 
than this one. Heads and tales, they 
go together, and with them go also 
gin and guns, rape, rascality, robbery, 
drink, disease, deception, bad men, 
missions—all the concomitants of 
western civilisation. 

These things almost make me yell, 
too. 


Up Above 


All the world loves a fat man. But 
for different reasons. The South 
Sea islander doubtless loves him be- 
cause he’s such a dainty “morsel” for 
the pot; you and I, perhaps, because 
a fat man is a useful butt for our wit. 

What, in low comedy, we should do 
without the fat man, or in fairdom, 
without the fat lady, I don’t know. 

So let’s trot out the old property. 
Here’s a yarn about Fatty—the one 
and only Fatty known to readers as 
the big O with the little o on top. 

For that was Fatty of my auld 
acquaintance. Seen sideways, front or 
back, everyway except on an aerial 
view (when you couldn’t distinguish 
him from a gasometer), Fatty took on 
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the shape of a sphere, with another 
iittle sphere for his nut—though that 
excrescence wasn’t so small atter all, 
for he took size ten in hats. Fatty 
was reputed to be six feet round the 
waist, the same through the fork and 
over the shoulders, which should make 
him two feet in diameter measured at — 
any point. i 

Fatty had two faults. Firstly, he 
wouldn’t knock about with the boys. 
Maybe, because the youths in our 
villages took long walks, climbed trees, 
played cards, and sometimes ran hard 
—they had to. 

Fatty’s second fault, maybe because 
of the time he had on hand, was venial. 
He was fond of girls. And thereby 
hangs a tale. 

Patsy Pitcher was a peach. Nay 
more—she was the apple of her father’s 
eye, as she was to many of us. And 
if there isn’t enough forbidden fruit 
about that description, she was a plum, 
too, for someone; an only child with 
two farms to follow her on her dad’s 
demise. ; 

It was like old Pitcher to encourage 
Ned Day (Donkey we called him) and 
to ask him to the house, giving him 
a right good start so to speak, with 
Patsy. For Ned, nigh on forty, owned 
a farm. Three farms, like three times, 
paid for all, I suppose. Anyway, it 
looked like a wedding with no other 
starters. Till Fatty came along. 

Now Fatty was a fast worker, spite 
of the fact that he couldn’t run. 
Within a week Fatty had that girl 
running round the country after him. 
The fruit simply fell into his hands. 
Patsy openly defied her father, and 
invited the O to tea at the farm. 

The village lads rejoiced in Neddy’s 
discomfiture and Fatty’s success. 
History was repeating itself, for Fatty 
was no inexperienced wooer. But he 
never stuck it long, and in the end the 
girl would be returned to the pool, so 
to speak, which meant a chance for 
one of us. 

Haymaking was late that year, and 
hurried when it began. All the village 
turned up to Farmer Pitcher’s on his 
last loads. Some of us, of course, not 
so much on tarmer’s account, as Patsy’s. 

I picture still that late summer even- 
ing with the last load nearly up, and 
the sun setting on a picture of human 
triumph, life and happiness. Ned Day 
with his hay fork was on top of the 
cart rick. It’s tricky work, you know, 
spreading. And Patsy, the vixen, pert 
and pretty as they make them, was up 
there, too, laughing and chipping 


z 


Donkey as if nothing had happened. a 


I knew, however, the reason. 
hadn’t turned up—he never worked— 
and Patsy was just showing how much. 
she cared, by pretending to show just 
how little she cared. Just like a 
~ woman, but then Donkey couldn’t read 
girls like we could. 

Presently there was a_ shout of 
“Fatty,” and down the field from the 


lane he came trundling, quite pleased . 


with himself, and with all of us, too, 
for the job we’d finished. He said so. 

Fatty hadn’t noticed Patsy on the 
rick. But a cry from above made him 
look up. Patsy had forgotten her 
tantrums or maybe it was the mis- 
chief of revenge, anyway, she bade 
Fatty mount. 

There’s this to be said for old O, 
he never knew fear. Had I been his 
weight I’d have been afraid of my life 
of that ladder. Not Fatty: like the 
chap who sang Excelsior, he climbed 
higher. 

ut now an ugly situation developed. 
Donkey came to the side of the rick 
and shouted “Get back!” He wasn’t 
having Fatty up there, he said; and 
certainly Fatty might, by his * own 
weight, sink in the rick and be stifled. 
That, however, wasn’t Donkey’s 
trouble. 

The latter came to the edge of the 
rick and murderously tried to throw 
the ladder back. At that moment 
Fatty rose over the side and almost 
fell on the rick, his feet still retaining 
a hold upon the ladder, which was 
held by several of us. His body lay 
like a great balloon on the edge of 


the rick; floating there 1 almost 
believed. , 
Now real trouble began. Donkey 


came over with pitchfork in hand, and 
with a look on his tace I hope never 
to see on another’s. Down went the fork 
right into the rick, right, it seemed, 
into Fatty’s head. 

Patsy shrieked. We all shouted 
and roared. It was just rank murder 
before our eyes. 


Then there floated down a weak 
voice, crying, “et me up!” 
That fork, believe it or not, had 


driven in either side of Fatty’s great 
neck pinning him to the rick. The 
mountainous mass behind on the edge 
of the rick rose and fell. “Let me up,” 
the ory sounded again, and a woman’s 
insane laughter came floating down, 
too. 

Here some otf the boys deemed it time 
to do something. A mass of hard 
earth lay handy. A pal lifted a great 


J 
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feature. The clod missed,-but i 
caught Fatty where it needn't, and 
another wail fit to move the hearts of 
angels smote the heavens. a 
ut we weren’t all bad throwers, 
The next was with a hefty cobble, 
sent over by our champion bowls— 
eaten If that had caught Fatty! 
ut it didn’t. It went tr » desti- 
nation, and caught Donkey so low 
down that it might have been a foul. 
Ned Day fell as if shot, rolled over — 
in agony and dropped clean off th 
rick at the back, luckily for him, into — 
the pile of.waiting hay. ’ 
Thus ended a lot of things. It ended 
Donkey’s triumph == and_—_Fatty’s © 
ordeal; it ended Patsy’s hysterics and — 
her love affair at the same time. It 
ended the evening’s entertainment for 4 
us; and it ended our prospects of the 
cider which always gges with these 
affairs. 
The only happy ending seemed to 
be that Patsy would return to the 
“pool.” 


* = * 


Young men have not changed to 
this day. But a pool of young 
women is a sea of troubled waters. 
Beware, ve fishers! 5 


TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


“PreE-1918."—Let us put this to you, — 
There are admittedly thousands of folk . 
well disposed towards Labour, to-day. 
Some of this is due to revulsion, some 
to rebound, some to gratitude, some to 
admiration, some to surprise at a per- 
son finding himself in agreement with 
us, and all the rest (the smaller por- 
tion) is due to our own good work and 
doughty deeds in propaganda. 

But “woe unto you, when all men 
shall speak well of you. For so did 
their fathers to the false prophets” 
(Luke vi, 26). We sense a danger in 
all this “sympathy,” old chum. Remem- 
ber the old dirge? “Almost persuaded; 
almost - but lost!” 

We frankly don’t believe that all this 
goodwill, this brotherliness to Labour, 
is going to lead to anything except 
chagrin and disappointment, unless we 
cash in on our expectations NOW! 

In the last war we had much the 
same experience—it was followed by 
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e General Election of 1918. You 
remember, you of the dated nom-de- 
plume? 

_ Consider what happens when the 
Party whip cracks and the machine 
gets to work. Waver as they may, these 
folk are not known to our machine. 
They are known, however, to that cf 
the Party to which they have belongeu 
or fer which they have voted. And 
the shepherd calls his sheep. 

_ But suppose we have cashed in on 


- goodwill by getting an application for. 


membership? The member may not 
have a 100 per cent. Party outlook at 
first; but Party education can proceed 
and much more easily. ties and interest 
grow. The Party member then resents 
the crack of the old whip. It’s a cert 
for us and one vote less for the other 
chap, counting two, of course, “on a 
division.” 


Miss E—This correspondent would 
very, very much like to know how to 
acquire familiarity with the personnel 
of the Labour Movement, not, we would 
hasten to say, what some people would 
mean by that, but in the sense of a 
good talking knowledge of persons who 
matter or might be worth knowing 
something of. : 

Well, there is something in that, be- 
cause, apparently, our correspondent 
is a budding writer, and~ possesses 
education, facility of expression, and 
energy. Knowledge of personnel is 
a great aid to usefulness in every 
sphere. 

We know that uneasy feeling. Who 
are they all—at the conference—in the 
papers—in the mouths of so many 
Labour folk? And it’s none too easy 
to point the road to knowledge, for 
Labour’s personality is a growth; and 
they who know one another grew-up 
tegether in the faith. No-wonder the 
youngster is puzzled at names and that 
persons, tar removed from the common 
herd, are yet “familiar in our mouths 
as household words.” 

Well, there’s only one real education 
and that is to get among them. And 
our correspondent may be cheered to 
know that we hold the view that a 
year or two hence will see sweeping 
changes in the personnel of the Labour 
Party. So many retirements into 
obscurity are probable, some natural, 
and some desirable, that to-morrow’s 
lesson in persons will be altogether 
different from to-day’s. To-morrow it 
will be Miss A. and her confréres who 


will comprise the Party and The 
Petsons. And History will repeat 
itself as they grow up together. 

But to supplement that answer, let 
us advise our correspondent to get the 
L.P. Annual Report, and read it. Read 
also the T.U.C. Annual Report. Note 
the speakers. Jf not known to our 
correspondent trace them through 
their unions and note positions. Thus 
will a sort of measure be obtained, an 
avoirdupois based on _ industrial or 
political weight. If Miss A. prefers a 
metric measure of value, or a percent- 
age estimate of persons, weigh the 


(Concluded on page 8.) 


This is Personal 


The newly-created post of District 
Organiser to the West Midland 
Region of the Labour Party, has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. H. 
Wickham, who for the past two years 
has filled the office of Borough 
Organiser to the Birmingham T.C. 


- and L.P. 


Mr. Wickham is of the new school 
of Labour Organisers having graduated 
through the League of Youth and the 
Study Courses of the Labour Party. 

His young life has been strenuous 
and full of Labour activity. At 19 
he was appointed Youth Organiser of 
the Buckingham Labour Party and 
President of the County L.O. and 
Federation. His influence was felt 
over a wide area. ; 

From one post of usefulness to an- 
other he eventually became agent at 
Frome; whence he left for Birming- 
ham, as above indicated. 

Genial, able hard-working and full 
of the faith, we are certain that Harry 
Wickham will accomplish great things 
in his present post. 

* * * 

Another of the young generation of 
accomplished organisers who were 
coming to the front when the war 
broke out was Mr. G. W! Cunningham, 
of Bristol Central Division. Mr. 
Cunningham is now in the Forces (and 
whisper has ‘it, is shortly to be married). 

A presentation of a canteen of 
cutlery and a cheque was recently 
made to our triend at a meeting 
of the D.L.P. ‘The presentation was 
made by Mr. Stan. Aubery, Parlia- 
mentary candidate, and there was 
universal appreciation of the sound 
work previously put in by Mr. 
Cunningham 
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